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JUVENILE LAW-BREAKERS IN BOSTON. 

The Institutions Registration Department of Boston publishes in its 
Report for the year ending Jan. 31, 1902, an important study by John 
Koren, chief of its statistical division, on the subject of Juvenile Law- 
breakers in Boston. The study is divided into two parts, "arrests" 
and "disposition of juveniles arrested." 

In the first part are given : — 

(1) The number of arrests of persons under eighteen for each year 
of age for the years ending Oct. 1, 1896 to 1901, inclusive; also for the 
year 1889-90. 

(2 and 3) The number of arrests for each offence for each year of age 
in 1900-01. 

In the second part are given: — 

(4) The disposition of cases in the lower courts according to age, and 

(5) according to offence. 

(6) A comparison of the dispositions made of cases by the various 
lower courts. 

(7 and 8) The disposition of cases originating in the Superior Court, 
and 

(9) The disposition of cases appealed to the Superior Court. 

Under the head of arrests the leading and satisfactory fact is brought 
out that the number of persons under eighteen arrested by the police 
has practically not increased from the year ending Oct. 1, 1895, to the 
year 1899-1900, inclusive, and that the number was almost precisely 
the same in the last-named year as it was in 1890 (2,478 as against 
2,487). In 1900-01 there was a slight increase, the number being 2,730; 
but this, as Mr. Koren has suggested, was undoubtedly entirely due to 
the good and strenuous work done that summer by Mr. Charles H. Kip, 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in his crusade 
of fifty-one nights to prevent newspaper selling — with its incidental ac- 
companiments of begging, gambling, and picking pockets — by small 
children in the streets at night. Two circumstances— (1) that the 
increase is practically confined to the ages from eight to fourteen, in- 
clusive, and (2) that the number of those giving their age as fourteen 
years increased 99, as compared with the previous year, while those 
giving their age as thirteen increased only 14 — tend to substantiate this 
conclusion, fourteen being the age after which newsboys were then al- 
lowed to be out after eight o'clock. It is satisfactory to have from 
so careful a statistician as Mr. Koren a statement that "beyond such 
sporadic efforts there have been no changes in police methods, nor any 
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other circumstances which tend to nullify the cheerful inferences to be 
made from this table." 

Forty-two per cent, of the arrests in 1901 were of children of school 
age, — that is to say, under fourteen; and only 116 out of the 2,730 were 
girls. Mr. Koren points out that in the case of children under twelve 
" arrest " does not in most cases mean an actual arrest, but usually only 
a summons to appear in court, and that children under twelve held for 
trial must not be locked up, while but few, even over that age, are so 
in practice, the parents' recognizance usually being deemed sufficient. 

The offences for which the arrests were made in 1900-01 (Table 2) 
varied from throwing snow-balls to manslaughter, 25 per cent, being for 
the sort of offence (like trespassing, stealing rides on frieght cars, playing 
ball in the streets) that may mean thoughtlessness, or merely that one 
is a boy, rather than having any criminal significance. " Violating city 
ordinance," for instance, gave 17.52 per cent, of the cases. Mr. Koren 
is, however, careful to point out that some arrests for these minor 
offences are really arrests of criminal boys who were brought into court 
on smaller crimes than some of those they had actually committed. 
The offence of being a stubborn child, for instance, which was the cause 
of 5.91 per cent, of the arrests, is often the excuse for arresting a child 
who has been guilty of something much worse, especially in the case of 
girls. The sentence imposed on a girl is often to the Industrial School 
during minority, but being a "stubborn child" is chosen as the excuse in 
order to soften the court record against her. Larceny is the largest single 
item, covering 27.12 per cent, of all the cases. One would like to know 
how many cases of larcency were for stealing coal or lead pipe, or for 
similar offences on the same moral level as that occupied by stealing 
apples on the part of a country boy. The ages 12 and 14 give more 
arrests for this offence than 17; and 10, 11, and 13 stand almost as high 
as 17. Breaking and entering, however, which can seldom be a very 
mild offence, furnished 13.42 per cent, of the arrests; and here, as in 
the case of larceny (and also of other more serious crimes), boys of four- 
teen and under furnished a notably large percentage of the cases (41.69 
per cent, for this offence). As regards the more important crimes there 
has been no perceptible change for better or worse during the past ten 
years. The arrests for drunkenness show a falling off from 143 in 
1899-90 to 52 in 1900-01, presumably due to the good work of our 
police commission in enforcing the liquor laws. 

As to the causes of the favorable showing, Mr. Koren says no attempt 
has been made to localize the juvenile offenders or to show their rela- 
tion to the different nationalities. It may, however, be interesting to 
note that a study of this same subject made by the present writer in 
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1899, covering the ten preceding years, and accepted at that time for 
publication by the Bureau of Municipal Statistics, gave the same favor- 
able showing as the present study by Mr. Koren, and contained also 
the following studies : — 

1. It showed that the proportional falling off in the number of arrests 
was in boys between 15 and 20 years old, there having been a great 
increase as regards those under 10, and a considerable increase for 
those between 10 and 15. 

2. It included a study of arrests in certain police districts by classes 
of offences for every month from January, 1889, to December, 1898, in- 
clusive, in order to determine whether North End Park or Charlesbank 
had produced results traceable in statistics. No conclusion, however, 
could be drawn, because, although there was a great falling off in the 
arrests in the neighborhood of those great play centres, a further 
study of 

3. Juvenile crime by nationality in the city as a whole revealed the 
fact that the Jews, who had largely taken the place of the Irish in those 
districts, show a very much lower percentage of juvenile arrests than 
those whom they had thus displaced. 

4. A study of arrests by ages and months for the ten years indicated 
that juvenile arrests were largely a question of weather, especially 
among the younger boys, a notable increase beginning in April and 
lasting through October, tending to show that law-breaking is largely 
a matter of sport rather than of business. 

5. A careful inquiry made at the same time from the police captains 
elicited the opinions: first, that the Municipal Baths did have a great 
tendency to keep boys out of mischief; and, second, that the boys' clubs, 
especially those where dramatic entertainments were given by the boys 
themselves, had a marked tendency in the same direction. 

Opinions since obtained from schoolmasters and other persons famil- 
iar with boys have been to the effect that a certain percentage (probably 
somewhere from 10 to 25 per cent.) of the newsboys get harm from 
their occupation, chiefly from the late hours and from having money 
that they cannot be obliged to account for. It is curious in this con- 
nection to notice that only 44 boys were arrested in 1900-01 for 
"gaming," as it is possible to see nearly that number gambling any 
night on which one cares to take the trouble to walk about a quarter 
of a mile in the vicinity of the theatres — Mason Street, in front of 
School Committee headquarters, being a favorite and appropriate 
resort.* 

* This was true last winter and spring, but the police are now taking more 
interest in street boys. 
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The second part of Mr. Koren's study is a good deal more than a study 
in statistics : it is in fact a careful dissertation, by one thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, on the actual procedure of our courts in dealing with 
boys. We have juvenile sessions, although we have no special juvenile 
courts. The father or mother, or, in their absence, the person with 
whom the child resides, is sent for; and, if they are not forthcoming, the 
Court may appoint somebody else to take the child's part. If the Court 
thinks it may want to commit the child to the State Board of Charity It 
must notify the Board and let the Board's agent investigate beforehand. 

In disposing of a case, the Court may hand the child over for minority 
to the State Board of Charity, which in its turn may keep the child or 
hand it on to one of the two State reform schools, for boys (if under 15) 
and girls (if under 17), respectively. Or the Court may put the child 
on probation; or impose a fine; or send him (if over 12) to a county 
prison or to a reform school for the non-payment of a fine; or send him 
to some penal institution direct. (In addition to the Lyman School, 
which is carried on by the State, Boston and Salem have each a re- 
form school for boys.) Sometimes a case is continued to allow time 
to pay a fine. 

" In Boston there are eight Municipal Courts, each of which has juris- 
diction in the case of juvenile offenders in its own district. The State 
Board of Charity has agents who attend trials of juvenile offenders in 
these courts. Each court has a probation officer. In the Central Court 
there are several probation officers, including two for women and girls. 
In these courts, excepting the Central Municipal Court as hereafter ex- 
plained, the probation officers take charge of juveniles as well as adults. 
Sometimes, especially in the Central Municipal Court, an agent of the 
State Board of Charity acts as surety. In such cases, however, in the 
Central Court, an agent of the societies mentioned below performs the 
work of supervision, as well as in cases in which they are sureties." In 
the Central Court the Boston Children's Aid Society and the St. Vincent 
de Paul have each an agent; and the Court frequently turns children 
over to these agents to be looked after, making the same use of them 
that it might make of its own probation officer, the case being continued 
to a certain day meanwhile. When the day comes, it is very seldom 
found necessary to sentence the child, the friendly visitation and re- 
straint on the part of the agents of these societies being in almost all 
cases efficacious, and being a beginning of a friendly relation which 
often lasts for years. The same societies send their agents to the seven 
other Municipal Courts, when sent for. 

The most common dispositions of cases in the lower courts in Boston 
(all below the Superior Court) are as follows: fined, 36.43 per cent.; 
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probation, 15.68 per cent.; on file, 15 per cent.; to penal institutions, 
10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the most frequent sentence is the fine, which, as 
Mr. Koren points out, seems appropriate where mischief rather than 
crime is being punished, although less desirable when the offence has 
been a really criminal one, or where the non-payment of the fine results 
in an inappropriate imprisonment, not for committing an offence, but 
for having parents unwilling to pay the penalty. Fines, in the Central 
Court, are often merely nominal (58 were one cent and 98 one dollar, 
out of 766 cases). 

Placing on file, which is resorted to in 15 per cent, of the cases, and 
amounts to practically doing nothing about the matter, seems to be 
used in some courts as a substitute for probation, but is entirely lacking 
in "the element of custodial supervision, which is the essence of the 
latter method." About 10 per cent, were sentenced to correctional in- 
stitutions (exclusive of the parental school, which is the Boston Truant 
School), the different courts varying very much in this respect. It is 
especially interesting in this connection that almost all the cases appealed 
to the Superior Court received sentences much lighter than those ap- 
pealed from, the greater use of probation by the higher court being es- 
pecially notable. "Presumably all the cases were duly investigated 
by probation officers of the respective lower courts, who found that they 
could not recommend the clemency of probation. In the Superior 
Court, however, 52 per cent, of these, boys were taken on probation, or 
almost the same number who had originally been sentenced to insti- 
tutions. In every instance the boys who had been sentenced to the 
Lyman School, the House of Reformation, the House of Correction, 
and the Massachusetts Reformaory, — in all about 48 per cent, of the 
whole number who had appealed, — escaped with probation or had 
their cases placed on file. The seven candidates for the Massachusetts 
Reformatory were reduced to four." 

Joseph Lee. 

ATLAS OF INSURANCE. 

Assecuranz- Atlas. Atlas des Assurances. (A presentation by statis- 
tics and graphics of the growth of the different forms of insurance in the 
various states, 1855-95. By Emil Stefan. French text by Al. Stefan. 
Printed and published by G. Freytag & Berndt, Vienna, 1901.) 

The difficulty of compiling approximately accurate and complete in- 
surance statistics for a series of years for even a single country will be 
appreciated by any one who has ever essayed the task. The compilation 



